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XXXII.—Notes on various Birds observed in Italian Museums in 
1866. By the Baron pe Serys-Lonecuames, Member of 
the Royal Academy of Belgium. 


I wave read with much interest Mr. Howard Saunders’s “ Notes 
on the Ornithology of Italy and Spain” (Ibis, 1869, pp. 391- 
403) ; and their perusal has suggested to me the idea of offering 
some observations of the same kind made by me in January 
1866, when charged by the Belgian government with a mission 
to the King of Italy. 

The time allotted to me having been very short, I was only 
able to visit a few museums; but I was particularly struck with 
the increase of scientific wealth which had accrued since the 
period (from 1838 to 1840) during which I had more leisurely 
traversed nearly the whole of Italy. In 1866 I only revisited 
Turin, Milan, Florence, Sienna, Pisa, and Genoa. 

The ornithological part of the Turin Museum is under the 
intelligent direction of Count Salvadori, so well known by his 
excellent works, in which he has studied, amongst others, the 
rare and doubtful species of Sardinia, Liguria, and Lombardy, 
and thus rendered signal service to those who are busied with 
European ornithology. 

The magnificent museum of Turin possesses a fine specimen 
of Alca impennis ; and that I may not have to return to this sub- 
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ject, I will say here that I saw a second in the collection of the 
Count Ercole Turati at Milan, a third equally superb in the 
Museum of Florence, and a fourth in that of the University of 
Pisa. An example once possessed by King Victor Emmanuel, 
in his collection at Veneria Reale, he presented (at the request 
of his son-in-law, the King of Portugal, also distinguished as a 
patron of ornithology) to the Museum of Lisbon, where it now 
is*, This specimen formerly belonged to the Marquis de Brême, 
Grand Master of the Royal Household, who gave the King of 
Italy his rich collection of European birds at present deposited 
at Veneria Reale, wherein its place is now, it appears, taken by 
the specimen once the property of the late Pastor Brehm [supra, 
p. 258]. 

I will take this opportunity of mentioning that in 1810, when 
attending the mecting at Turin of Italian savans, I obtained from 
the late M. Verany the example of Alca impennis which is now 
in my collection. It had been left with him for sale on com- 
mission by, I think, M. Verreaux, if my memory does not de- 
ecive me. All the specimens I have mentioned are in brecding- 
plumage, as is also that in the Museum of Brussels, obtained 
during the administration of the Viscount Bernard du Bus. 

While on the subject of extinct birds I may state that I saw 
in Italy two examples of Nestor productus—one in the Museum 
of Count Turati, the other in that of Florence. 

Among the birds of the Turin Museum, though I do not 
mean to dwell longer on exotic species, I examined /Typocolius 
ampelinus (cf. Ibis, 1868, pp. 181-188, pl. v.), which seems to 
me to belong evidently to the family Coliide. It differs from 
the genus Colius in its longer bill and squarer tail. 

M. Salvadori showed me a Sylvia from Crete, which resembles 
S. rucppelli, but seems to me to form a smaller race. He in- 
forms me that in Piedmont neither Emberiza pyrrhuloides nor 
the typical Æ. scheniclus occurs, but only E. intermedia, with 
the bill swollen, rather variable, and often passing into that of Æ. 
scheniclus. He lastly made me remark that the Corvus cornix 
which breeds on the coast of Liguria seems to be derived from 
C. corone. Specimens are often black, with grey on the breast 

* Ibis, 1868, p. 457. 
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only; others have grey on the back, but the upper and lower 
tail-coverts are black. In Sardinia, on the contrary, the C. 
cornix resembles the light-grey type of Northern Europe which 
winters in Belgium. 

The collection of Count Turati at Milan is of incredible 
wealth. So far as concerns European birds, I remarked first 
Synecus lodoisie*, which made the same impression upon me 
as upon Mr. Saunders; and I believe that M. Jules Verreaux 
himself now regards it as an accidental variety of Coturnix com- 
munis, the more so as an example in an intermediate stage of 
plumage has been taken in France. Are there not many pre- 
tended kinds of birds which ornithologists could not distinguish 
if they were shown the types deprived of certain unimportant 
details of coloration, upon which they have in fact been founded ? 
M. Turati possesses a Garrulus melanocephaius (cervicalis), the 
Algerian form, which was given to him as coming from Spain. 
If the locality be correct, this is an addition to the European 
fauna. I remarked also a very singular example of Motacilla 
alba from Lombardy. Itis in breeding-plumage, and resembles 
French specimens, except that it has a black streak over the ear 
from the eye to the nape, which marks out a white semisuper- 
cilium, so that the head resembles that of the Japanese M. lugens, 
except that in the latter the black streak exists likewise between 
the bill aud the eye. M. Turati has collected in Lombardy ex- 
tremely small examples of Phyllopneuste rufa, which seem te him 
to form a separate race. 

In the Royal Museum at Florence I admired the two species 
of which I have already spoken. The collection of birds, as 
Mr. Saunders justly says, is not up to the mark of those at 
Turin and Pisa; but the museum contains a magnificant palæ- 
ontological series, admirably directed by MM. Igino Cocchi and 
Cesare d’Ancona. 

It was with real satisfaction that I read in ‘The Ibis’ the 
praise accorded to the splendid Museum of Pisa, created, in 
some sort, and directed by the venerable Professor Paolo Savi ; 
and I had experience of the same feeling in 1866, when re- 
visiting (after a space of eight and twenty years) this establish- 

* (Cf, Ibis, 1862, p. 380.—Ep.] 
ZK? 
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ment, where, in March 1888, I had been initiated by the same 
savani in the ornithological wealth of the Italian fauna. 

This time he showed me some new acquisitions among birds of 
accidental passage in Italy :—the American Coccyzus erythroph- 
thalmus (Wils.), killed at Lucca*; Porphyrio alleni, Thomps., 
taken also at the same place, an immature specimen, in color- 
ation agreeing with the young of Rallus aquaticus; Hypolais 
elaica, killed at Sarzana, and the subject of a memoir by Dr. 
Francesco Magni-Groffi, professor at Cremona. In the mu- 
scum at Pisa there is a bird that differs from Turdus merula in 
that the male never becomes quite black, and that the female 
has the breast of a more lively red. Prof. Savi calls it the 
« Merle maritime,” and believes that it comes from Africa. I 
saw also a female of Loxia curvirostra, from Pisa, with a bill still 
more slender than that of the American race named L. americana. 

Without speaking of Budytes cinercocapilla, the common 
Italian race, and B. melanocephala; which is seen there acciden- 
tally, I remarked two curious varieties :—the first a B. flavus, with 
a yellow throat, as in the common type, but wanting the white 
supercilium as in B. cinereocapilla; the second a B. melano- 
cephala, with a white throat as in B. einereocapilla. The more I 
consider the Motacilla and Budytes of the types alba and flavus 
in a Linnean sense, the more I am persuaded that in Europe 
one must regard M. yarrelli as a race of M. alba and B. cinereo- 
capilla, B. melanocephala and B. flaveolus as races of B. flavus. 

These races are local; but as is the case with migratory 
birds, it happens that the different races come in contact, and 
that, in localities where individuals fiud themselves separated, 
they mate with individuals of the local race proper to the 
country. Of these matches crosses are the result, which, ac- 
cording to my views, are mules and not hybrids; still less are 
they new local varieties. In my collection I have examples 
intermediate between the races I have just mentioned; and 
these seem to justify my theory. I have likewise collected 
a pretty good number of specimens of Motacilla and Budytes 

* It would be important to ascertain if, among the examples of Coceyzus 


killed in ireland and England, and referred to C. americanus, there may 
not be sume of C, erythrophthalmus. 
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from Siberia, Japan, China, and India, and I have met with 
several individuals difficult to class. These lead me to think 
that here also the number of true species is not great, but that, 
as in Europe, local races exist which, by accidental crossing, pro- 
duce intermediate mules, difficult to class. 

The exotic bird ticketted in the Pisa Museum with the name of 
Mormon gvacials is M. corniculatus. I have seen the same thing 
in the collection of M. Marchand, at Chartres. M. corniculatus 
is also the species described by M. Gerbe under the name of 
M. glacialis in the second edition of Degland’s work*. I have 
examined these three specimens, which can be easily distin- 
guished by the direction of the grooves on the bill and the black 
collar in front touching the base of the bill. 

Prof. Savi, who, more than forty years ago, announced the 
appearance in Europe of Hirundo daurica, L. (H. alpestris, Pall.), 
was right in his determination. Iaving examined many ex- 
amples from Asia and the south of Europe, I am convinced that 
H. rufula, Temm., does not differ, even as a race, from the for- 
mer, contrary to what I have advanced in my notice of the sub- 
genus Cecropis published in 1855 in the ‘ Bulletin’ of the Bel- 
glan Academy. 

Throughout my travels I everywhere collected information 
respecting the Columba turricola of Bonaparte,—a species which, 
according to him, is very common in the old ruined towers of 
Tuscany, and differs from C. livia in that the rump is not white 
above, but bluish, as in C. wenas. The naturalists of Turin, 
Milan and Florence whom I have consulted, do not recognize 


* (Orn. Eur, 2me éd. ii. p. 609. There is a slight mistake here. M. 
Gerbe describes his bird under the name of Fratercula corniculata, and very 
justly says it is identical with that figured by Mr. Gould under the name 
of M. glacialis; but then M. Gerbe proceeds to say (tom. cit. p. G11) that 
the F. glacialis of Leach is probably only an individual variety of F. arctica, 
and that F. corniculata occurs not only in Kamtschatka, but also in Spits- 
bergen, Greenland, Newfoundland, and Norway. That F. glacialis is not 
an individual variety is very evident from the fact of all the Spitsbergen 
birds belonging to that form—whether it is to be regarded as a good 
species is a question on which naturalists must please themselves; but it is 
entirely distinct from F. corniculata, which last, we feel sure, has never 
occurred in Europe (ef. Ibis, 1865, pp. 218, 521-524).—Kp. ] 
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it, or regard it as an accidental varicty of the half-wild C. livia 
crossed with tame Pigeons. I examined a specimen in the Mu- 
seum at Pisa; and Prof. Savi is now inclined to the opinion I 
have just expressed. 

It may be mentioned that, to found and name this race or 
doubtful species, Bonaparte (Consp. Av. ii. p. 47) has taken as 
his base the article of Prof. Savi (Orn. Tose. ii. p. 160), 
where, under the name of Columba livia, “ Piccion Torrajolo,” 
he in 1829 described and gave a good figure of C. turricola, re- 
marking at the same time on its difference from Temminck’s 
C. livia. Later, in 1881, he (op. cit. iii. p. 227) noticed the 
true C. livia with the white rump. 

Bonaparte refers to C. turricola, a Pigeon from Persia, in the 
Museum of St. Petersburg, which I have also seen in that of 
Count Turati, but have not been able to compare with the C. 
turricola at Pisa. I somewhat doubt whether these Asiatic ex- 
amples differ from the C. intermedia of Strickland (1814). M. 
Gerbe (Orn. Eur. 2me éd. ii. p. 11) regards also C. éurricolaasa 
variety of C. livia, and says that if it were a species it would be 
necessary to restore the name of saxatilis, Brisson; but it scems 
to me that Brisson speaks of numerous black spots on the wings, 
which I have not scen cither in C. livia or C. turricola. 

From what has been told me by a personage of the highest 
rank, a game-keeper in Sicily killed there a Porphyrio much 
resembling P. hyacinthinus (P. veterum, Bp.), but having a deep 
green back. This I should suppose to have been P. chloronotus, 
Brehm, jun. (P. hyacinthinus, Rüpp., P. @gyptiacus, Heugl.), 
which, according to Bonaparte, is found in Algeria. 

A word in conclusion on Passer italie (P. cisalpina). On my 
way to Italy by the Corniche road in 1838, I first noticed this 
race or species at Savona. Returning in 1866 by the same route, 
I first encountered the typical P. domesticus at Mentone. In 
1840 I collected P. italia at Turin, in September, it is true. 
These types were but slightly characterized, the top of the head 
being variegated with red and greyish. 

Such is the sum of the notes which I took during my last 
journey to Italy, in January 1866. I revisited these fine mu- 
seums, enriched and augmented; but, alas! how many of the 
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savans who had greeted me in 1838 and 18-10 had been snatched 
away by death! I no longer met Prince Charles Bonaparte 
and Riccioli of Rome, Géné of Turm, Philippi di Filippi and the 
Abbé Bernardo Marictti of Milan, General Albert de la Mar- 
mora and the Marquis Carlo Durazzo of Genoa, Risso and 
Verany of Nice, the Abbé Francesco Baldacconi of Sienna, Dr. 
Carlo Passerini of Florence, Carlo Porro of Lombardy—this last 
murdered by Croatians in 18 18 on their flight from Milan, whence 
he had been brought as an hostage. May their memory always 
remain blest to me! It is consoling always to be able to assert 
that the Italian ornithologists who have followed their footsteps 
are equally filled with the love of science, which is always held 
in honour in the New Italy—una e libera, where I found, as of 
old, an hospitality aud a cordiality worthy of imitation among 
other nations. 


Liège, 25th April, 1870. 


XXXII.. Remarks on some disputed species of New-Zealand 
Birds. By Warrer Bouvier, F.L.S., F.G.S., C.M.Z.8. 


‘Tne Isis’ for October last contains an article from the pen 
of Dr. Otto Finsch, on some species of New-Zealand birds pre- 
viously described by me as new. The writer, after noticing 
the receipt of a large collection of skins from Dr. Haast, states 
that he found among them some of the species characterized as 
new in my ‘Essay on the Ornithology of New Zealand,’ and 
in a paper which I afterwards contributed to ‘The Ibis’ for 
January 1869, and adds that “some of those so-called new 
species are by no means new to science.” 

While I do not undervalue the opinions of so expert an orni- 
thologist as Dr. Finsch, and do not fail to appreciate the more 
extended means of comparison and research which he possesses 
over the local naturalist in New Zealand, who, far removed 
from the great libraries and museums of the scientific world, 
is cast very much on his own resources, yet I feel that I enjoy 
at least one important advantage over the closet-naturalist, how- 
ever extensive his general knowledge, in being able to study the 
objects themselves in the field of nature. 


